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A FAMOUS DIPLOMATIC DISPATCH. 



The world is full of reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. 
A paper, given in facsimile in this issue of The Noeth 
Amebican Review, will doubtless prove a new and surprising 
revelation of the man, even to those of us who supposed that we 
knew him best. This paper is a reproduction of the original dis- 
patch of Mr. Seward, as corrected by Mr. Lincoln, conveying to 
Mr. Adams, our Minister at London, his first full instructions 
after the outbreak of the Rebellion. 

Many military men, who have had access to Mr. Lincoln's 
papers, have classed him as the best general of the war. This 
paper will go far toward establishing his reputation as its ablest 
diplomatist. He had been President for only three months. Cer- 
tainly, when he came to the office, the farthest thing from the 
thought of the people was to credit him with diplomatic knowl- 
edge or skill. But this paper, by its erasures, its substitutions and 
its amendments, shows a nice sense of the shades of meaning in 
words, a comprehensive knowledge of the situation and a thor- 
ough appreciation of the grave results which might follow the use 
of terms which he either modified or erased. These various cor- 
rections of Mr. Seward's dispatch, by the rail-splitter of Illinois, 
form a most interesting addition to the history of Mr. Lincoln and 
that of our diplomacy. 

The paper is one that needs few comments to bring its remark- 
able character before the reader. The burdens of home affairs, 
which then lay heavily on the new President, will readily occur to 
every student of our history. The countless demands upon his time 
gave little opportunity for reflection. Prompt action was required 
in all directions and in everything, small and great. But, as his 
handiwork, now for the first time presented, shows, he turned 
with perfect composure from the home to the equally threatening 
foreign field, and revised, with a master-hand, the most important 
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dispatch that had as yet been prepared by Mr. Seward. The work 
shows a freedom, an insight into foreign affairs, a skill in the use 
of language, a delicacy of criticism and a discrimination in methods 
of diplomatic dealing which entitles Mr. Lincoln to the honors of 
an astute statesman. 

The opening of the dispatch is Mr. Seward's first draft as cor- 
rected by himself. Mr. Lincoln's revision begins with the direc- 
tion to leave out the paragraph " We intend to have a clear and 
simple record of whatever issue may arise between us and Great 
Britain." He seemed to see no reason for harshly reproving Mr. 
Dallas ; and so he modified the expression, " The President is sur- 
prised and grieved," to the President "regrets." With the mul- 
tiplicity of facts crowding his mind, he yet did not forget that no 
explanations had been demanded of Great Britain ; and so he 
wrote in the margin : " Leave out, because it does not appear 
that such explanations were demanded." He did not care to re- 
flect upon the body of our representatives abroad, and therefore he 
struck out the sentence on that subject which is marked. He 
crossed out " wrongful" and wrote " hurtful," showing a knowl- 
edge of the exact value of words worthy of a Trench. A wrongful 
act implies intention to harm, but in the word "hurtful" the 
charge of intent is not found. In the unsettled condition of the 
question of recognizing the Southern Confederacy, he did not 
deem it best to threaten ; and so, instead of " No one of these 
proceedings will be borne by the United States," he first substi- 
tuted "will pass unnoticed," for "borne," and then, strengthen- 
ing his own expression somewhat, he finally wrote " will pass un- 
questioned." 

In discussing the question of privateers, Mr. Lincoln wrote 
" omit " opposite another threat in the expression, "the laws of 
nations afford an adequate and proper remedy, and we shall avail 
ourselves of it." This last clause he struck out. An examination 
of the facsimile will at once disclose the nature of the more exten- 
sive charges which were made. The close of the letter exhibits 
further examples of minor corrections which are of exceeding in- 
terest. The changes in one sentence are especially noteworthy. 
" If that nation will now repeat the same great crime," wrote Mr., 
Seward. " If that nation shall now repeat the same great error" 
said Mr. Lincoln. " Social calamities " he changed to " social 
convulsions," as if he had in mind that, in the end, the results 
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might not prove calamitous, however great the convulsions. The 
paper will bear long study, and no one can examine it without 
acquiring a new and more exalted estimate of Mr. Lincoln's many- 
sided poM r ers. 

This dispatch is interesting, also, as evidence in answering the 
historical question, still earnestly discussed, as to whether Lincoln, 
Seward or Stanton was the master-spirit in the Cabinet during the 
war of the Rebellion. Each of these three great statesmen has 
advocates who claims an unquestioned pre-eminence for his chief. 
Some of them, with greater zeal and fidelity than knowledge and 
justice, seek to exalt the great Secretary of State or the great 
Secretary of War at the expense of the great War President. Surely 
no labor of love could be more futile. For, history will place each 
of these illustrious Americans on the most honored pedestals in the 
nation's pantheon and history will add that each of them supple- 
mented, not overshadowed, his associates. 

Stanton's iron will was felt at every important epoch of the 
war, but when his idea of policy conflicted with the purpose of 
the President the great War Minister was forced to yield. Seward, 
the ablest American diplomatist of the century, the American 
Talleyrand, found also in the man of the people a master who knew 
when to exact implicit obedience. This fact is demonstrated by 
the facsimile of the draft of the famous dispatch reproduced in 
this issue of The Noeth Amebican Eeview. It is corrected by 
the hand of Abraham Lincoln in words that certify to his states- 
manship, as, without question, they saved this nation from a war 
with England which, at that period, would probably have resulted. 

Many efforts have been made to obtain a copy of the draft which 
I now publish ; but, even when backed by the authority of Con- 
gress, they have failed in securing it. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress, first session, in the Senate, on 
Tuesday, June 6, 1876, Mr. Boutwell offered, for present con- 
sideration, this resolution, to which, he said, he supposed there 
would be no objection : 

"Resolved, That the President be requested, if not in his opinion inconsist- 
ent with the public interests, to furnish the Senate with a. facsimile copy of the 
original draft of the letter of the Secretary of State to the Minister of the United 
States at the Court of St. James, in May, 1861, in relation to the proclamation 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, recognizing the belligerent char- 
acter of the Confederate States." 
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The resolution was considered and agreed to by unanimous 
consent. 

No reply was made to the resolution, and that motion is the 
last the public have heard of it thus far. There can be no objec- 
tion to its publication now, and I take pleasure in presenting it to 
the readers 01 The Nobth American Review. 

In order to make the comparison less difficult, I present, also, 
in full, the dispatch as it is printed in the official correspondence, 
page by page, and have noted the corrections made in the draft as 
addenda to each page. 

Allen Thoendike Rice. 



THE DISPATCH AS OFFICIALLY PRINTED. 

Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams. 

[Extracts.] 

I. 
No. 10.] Depabtment op State, 

Washington, May 21, 1861. 

Sik : This Government considers that our relations in Europe have reached 
a crisis in which it is necessary for it to take a decided stand, on which not 
only its immediate measures but its ultimate and permanent policy can be de- 
termined and defined. At the same time it neither means to menace Great 
Britain nor to wound the susceptibilities of that or any other European nation. 
That policy is developed in this paper. 

The paper itself is not to be read or shown to the British Secretary of State, 
nor are any of its positions to be prematurely, unnecessarily or indiscreetly made 
known. But its spirit will be your guide. You will keep back nothing when 
the time arises for its being said with dignity, propriety and effect, and you 
will all the while be careful to say nothing that will be incongruous or incon- 
sistent with the views which it contains. [See Page 1 of facsimile copy. 

U. 

Mr. Dallas in a brief despatch of May 2 (No. 833), tells us that Lord John 
Russell recently requested an interview with him on account of the solicitude 
which his lordship felt concerning the effect of certain measures represented 
as likely to be adopted by the President. In that conversation the British 
secretary told Mr. Dallas that the then representatives of the Southern Con- 
federacy were then in London, that Lord John Russell had not yet seen them, 
but that he was not unwilling to see them, unofficially. He further informed 
Mr. Dallas that an understanding existed between the British and French 
Governments which would lead both to take one and the same course as to 
recognition. His lordship then referred to the [Page 2. 
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rumor of a meditated blockade by us of southern ports and a discontinuance 
of them as ports of entry. Mr. Dallas answered that he knew nothing on those 
topics, and therefore could say nothing. He added that you were expected to 

III. 
arrive in two weeks. Upon this statement Lord John Russell acquiesced in the 
expediency of waiting for the full knowledge you were expected to bring. 

Mr. Dallas transmitted to us some newspaper reports of ministerial ex- 
planations made in Parliament. 

You will base no proceedings on parliamentary debates further than to seek 
explanations when necessary and communicate them to the department. 

The President regrets [Page 3. 

On this page, after the word department, the President drew 
a line around the sentence " We intend to have a clear and simple 
record of whatever issue may arise between ns and Great Britain," 
and wrote the words "Leave out." He also similarly encircled 
the words " is surprised and grieved," and rendered the phrase 
"The President regrets." 

IV. 

that Mr. Dallas did not protest against the proposed unofficial intercourse 
between the British Government and the missionaries of the insurgents. 

It is due, however, to Mr. Dallas to say, that our instructions had been given 
only to you and not to him, and that his loyalty and fidelity, too rare in these 
times, are appreciated. 

Intercourse of any kind with the so-called commissioners is liable to be con- 
strued as a recognition of the authority which appointed them. Such inter- 
course would be none the less hurtful to us for being called unofficial, and it 
might be even more injurious, because we should have no means of knowing 
what points might be resolved by it. Moreover, unofficial [Page 4. 

After the phrase " missionaries of the insurgents " the Secre- 
tary had added, "as well as against the demand for explanations 
made by the British Government," but the President wrote 
"Leave out, because it does not appear that explanations were 
demanded." As the Secretary wrote the second sentence, it read : 

"It is due, however, to Mr. Dallas to say that our instructions had been 
given only to you, not to him, and that his loyalty and fidelity, too rare in these 
times, among our representatives abroad, are confessed and appreciated." 

The President wrote " Leave out " against the words italicized. 
In the last complete sentence on this page, also, the President 
substituted the word "hurtful" for "wrongful." 
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V. 
intercourse is useless and meaningless if it is not expected to ripen into official 
intercourse and direct recognition. It is left doubtful, here, whether the pro- 
posed unofficial intercourse has yet actually begun. Your own antecedent 
instructions are deemed explicit enough and it is hoped that you have not 
misunderstood them. You will, in any event, desist from all intercourse 
whatever, unofficial as well as official, with the British Government, so long 
as it shall continue intercourse of either kind with the domestic enemies of this 
country. 

When intercourse shall have been arrested for this cause, you will com- 
municate with this department and receive further instructions. [Page 5. 

After the words "domestic enemies of this country" the 
Secretary had added " confining yourself simply to a delivery of 
a copy of this paper to the Secretary of State." "Leave out" 
•wrote the President. " After doing this, you will communicate 
with this department," was the language of Mr. Seward. " When 
communication shall have been arrested for this cause, you will 
communicate with this department," was the President's emenda- 
tion. 

VI. 

Lord John Russell has informed us of an understanding between the British 
and French Governments that they will act together in regard to our affairs. 
This communication, however, loses something of its value from the circum- 
stance that the communication was withheld until after knowledge of the fact 
had been acquired by us from other sources. We know, also; another fact that 
has not yet been officially communicated to us, namely, that other European 
States are apprised by France and England of their agreement, and are ex- 
pected to concur with or follow them in whatever measures they adopt on the 
subject of recognition. The United States have been impartial and just in all 
their conduct towards the several nations of Europe. They will not complain, 
however, of the combination now announced by the two leading powers, 
•dthough they think they had a right to expect a more [Page 6. 

VII. 
independent if not a more friendly course from each of them. You will 
take no notice of that or any other alliance. Whenever the European gov- 
ernments shall see fit to communicate directly with us we shall be, as hereto- 
fore, frank and explicit in our reply. 

As to the blockade, you will say that by our own laws and the laws of 
nature and the laws of nations, this Government has a clear right to suppress 
insurrection. An exclusion of commerce from national ports, which have been 
seized by the insurgents in the equitable form of blockade, is a proper means to 
that end. You will not insist that our blockade is to be respected if it be not 
maintained by a competent force, but passing by that question as not now a 
practical, or at least an urgent one, you will add that the blockade is now and 
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it will continue to be so maintained, and we therefore expect it to be respected 
by Great Britain. You will add that we have [Page 7. 

"As to the blockade," wrote the Secretary, "you will say 
that, by the laws of nature and the laws of nations, this Govern- 
ment has a clear right to suppress insurrections." For the phrase 
" the laws of nature," the President wrote " our own laws." 

VIII. 
already revoked the exequatur of a Russian consul who had enlisted in the 
military service of the insurgents, and we shall dismiss or demand the recall of 
every foreign agent, consular or diplomatic, who shall either disobey the fed- 
eral laws or disown the federal authority. 

As to the recognition of the so-called Southern Confederacy it is not to be 
made a subject of technical definition. It is, of course, direct recognition to 
publish an acknowledgment of the sovereignty and independence of a new power. 
It is direct recognition to receive its ambassadors, ministers, agents or commis- 
sioners officially. A concession of belligerent right is liable to be construed as 
a recognition of them. No one of those proceedings will pass unquestioned by 
the United States in this case. 

Hitherto recognition has been moved only on the assumption that the so- 
called Confederate States are de facto a self-sustaining power. Now, after long 
forbearance, designed to soothe discontent and avert the need of civil war, the 

[Page 8. 

" No one of these proceedings," wrote the Secretary, "will be 
borne by the United States in this case." The President first sub- 
stituted "unnoticed" for " borne," and then corrected his own 
word by writing "will pass unquestioned." 

IX. 

land and naval forces of the United States have been put in motion to repress 
the insurrection. The true character of the pretended new state is at once re- 
vealed. It is seen to be a power existing in pronounciamento only. It has 
never won a field. It has obtained no forts that were not virtually betrayed 
into its hands or seized in breach of trust. It commands not a single port on 
the coast nor any highway out from its pretended capital by land. Under 
these circumstances, Great Britain is called upon to intervene and give it 
body and independence by resisting our measures of suppression. British 
recognition would be British intervention [Page 9. 

X. 

to create, within our territory, a hostile State by overthrowing this Republic 
itself. 

As to the treatment of privateers in the insurgent service you wili say this 
is a question exclusively our own. We treat them as pirates. They are our 
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own citizens or persons employed by our citizens, preying on the commerce of 
our country. If Great Britain shall choose to recognize them as lawful bel- 
ligerents and give them shelter from our pursuit and punishment, the law of 
nations afford an adequate proper remedy. [Page 10. 

After the words "overthrowing this Republic itself," Mr. 
Seward added this sentence, which Mr. Lincoln eliminated : 

"When this act of intervention is distinctly performed, we, from that hour, 
shall cease to be friends, and become once more as we have twice before 
been,) be forced to be enemies of Great Britain." 

Here the President seems at first to have decided to strike out 
only the words that are italicized, but subsequently he erased the 
entire sentence. After the last sentence on the page, following 
the words " proper remedy," the Secretary had written " and we 
shall avail ourselves of it. And while you need not say this in 
advance, be sure that you say nothing inconsistent with it." 
" Out," wrote the President. 

XI. 

Happily, however, her Britannic Majesty's Government can avoid all these 
difficulties. It invited us, in 1856, to accede to the declaration of the Congress 
of Paris, of which body Great Britain was herself a member, abolishing priva- 
teering everywhere, in all cases and forever. You have already our authority 
to propose to her our accession to that declaration. If she refuses it can only 
be because she is willing to become the patron of privateering when aimed at 
our devastation. 

These positions are not elaborately defended because to vindicate them 
would imply a possibility of our waiving them. 

We are not insensible of the grave importance of this occasion. We see 
how, upon the result of the debate in which we are engaged, a war may 

[Page 11. 

After the second paragraph on this page the President 
wrote : "Drop all from this line to the end, and in lieu of it write 
' This paper is for your own guidance only, and not to be read or 
shown to any one.'" 

XII. 

ensue between the United States and one, two or even more European nations. 
War in any case is as exceptional from the habits as it is revolting from the 
sentiments of the American people. But if it come, it will be fully seen that 
it results from the action of Great Britain, not our own ; that Great Britain 
will have decided to fraternize with our domestic enemy either without waiting 
to hear, from you, our remonstrances and our warnings, or after having heard 
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them. War in defence of national life is not immoral, and war in defence of 
independence is an inevitable part of the discipline of nations. 

The dispute will be between the European and the American branches of 
the British race. All who belong to that race will especially deprecate it, as 
they ought. It may well be believed that men of every race and kindred will 
deplore it. A war not unlike it, between the same parties, occurred at the 
close of the last century. Europe atoned by forty years of suffering for the 
error that Great Britain committed in provoking that contest. [Page 12. 

For our " remonstrances and wrongs," on this page, the Presi- 
dent substituted " our remonstrances. and our warnings." " Europe 
atoned by forty years of suffering for the crime," wrote Mr. Sew- 
ard ; " forty years of suffering for the error," wrote Mr. Lincoln. 

XIII. 

If that nation shall now repeat the same great error, the social convulsions 
which will follow may not be so long but they will be more general. When 
they shall have ceased it will, we think, be seen, whatever may have been the 
fortunes of other nations, that it is not the United States that will have come 
out of them with its precious constitution altered, or its honestly obtained 
dominions in any way abridged. Great Britain has but to wait for a few 
months and all her present inconveniences will cease with all our own troubles. 
If she take a different course, she will calculate for herself the ultimate as well 
as the immediate consequences, and will consider what position she will hold 
when she shall have forever lost the sympathies and affections of the only 
nation on whose sympathies and affections she has a natural claim. In mak- 
ing that calculation, she will do well to remember that, in the controversy she 
proposes to open, we shall be actuated by neither pride nor passion, nor cupid- 
ity nor ambition, but we shall stand simply on the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and that our cause will involve the independence of nations and the 
rights of human nature. 

I am, sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 

William H. Seward. 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., &c, &c., &c. [Page 13. 

The subtile corrections on this page have been noted in the 
preceding introduction. 
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